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Art. VI. — A Statistical and Geological Memoir of the Country 
from Punah to Kittor, South of the Krishna River, by J amis 
Bird, Esq. M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. of the Bombay Medical Esta- 
blishment. 

Read \9th April, 1834. 

iSomk Imsly observations, collected during a rapid march that I made 
in 1824, between Punah aeid Kittor, gave rise to this memoir, which, 
though brief and imperfect, may not altogether be devoid of interest, 
since the geology and statistics of few countries are less known than 
those of India. Connected as this portion of the globe now is with 
the political and commercial prosperity of Great Britain, the resources 
of the country, the mineral treasures of its rocks, the capabilities and 
productions of its soil, the condition of the inhabitants, and their 
prospect and means of attaining a higher scale of civilisation, deserve 
the attention of the legislator, merchant, philanthropist, and man of 
science. Its statistics and geology are yet desiderata : and though 
the portion of information here communicated be but a speck on the 
ocean that lies before us, it will perhaps contribute something towards 
a clearer view and more accurate chart of the whole, which may lie 
brought, I hope, to perfection in the course of time. 

Tiir. naturb or' tiii: son- and a r pea ranch of tub country. 

Two routes may be followed in going from Punah to Kittor. The 
first lies in the immediate vicinity of the Krishna river; and, after 
crossing and recrossing it several times from the neighbourhood of 
Satara to the village of Ycrur, meets the other route which lies farther 
north. It leads through the towns of Sangli and Merich; but, as the 
vicinity of the Krishna is one unvaried scene of cultivation on a level 
surface and dark sandy soil, it recpiires little notice. The other re- 
mains to be described. 

From Punah to Kittor, the road runs in a south-cast direction, 
parallel to the west coast of India; the Ghats, or western Vindiya 
mountains being on the right-hand, as the traveller proceeds southward. 
This route crosses the Krishna, Ghatparba, and Malparba rivers, be- 
sides a few others of lesser magnitude, of which the course indicates 
a southern declination of the country. The two latter rivers, flowing 
north-easterly for some distance, indicate a partial declination in that 
direction. 

The country within this tract, though comprehending a great, variety 
vol.. II. •' 
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of soil, may be divided, — 1st, Into the table land of the Dekkan, 
terminating near the town of Pusasaoli and at the Nnltwi Ghat, or 
pass from the high land to the plain below ; 2dly, Into that stretching 
from hence to the Ghatparba river; and Hdly, The tract between the 
Ghatparba and Kittor. 

The parts now subject to British authority are the territories com- 
posing the Puuah collectorate, and extending to the west bank of the 
Nira river, the country of the Salara Kaja, which is more or less 
under the control and management of the resident at that court, and 
the taluks of Fadshnpuv and Bclgnum, at present under the autho- 
rity of the political agent in the southern Mnhratta country. Tlie 
remainder is divided among the southern .Fagirdnrs, and other tribu- 
taries of the British government, which exercises no control over its 
territorial management. 

The Dekkan division, during the dry season, has a very bleak 
appearance. In travelling southward we continue to pass over chains 
of barren hills, with flat tops, which occasionally assume conical 
forms, hut never exceed, I think, the moderate height of lifleen hun- 
dred feet. Their sides are neither abrupt nor sloping, and arc covered 
by numerous blocks of black rock, which, in the interior of the moun- 
tains, appear to have a tabular arrangement, giving them, at a 
distance, a fortification-like aspect, as if one circuinvallation, contained 
within another, ascended from below. 

Onlv a few stunted bushes are found growing on these hills. The 
principal of them arc different species of mimosa', the carissa carandas, 
thn flacourtia sepiaria, and the aula of Hindustan. 

Between the hilly chains narrow valleys arc formed, of which the 
soil is generally light and gravelly, being ill adapted for any cultiva- 
tion but that of biijri 1 and juari, 2 which require the assistance of a 
plentiful monsoon. From the scarcity of rain, however, during last 
season, the crops had not attained more than half a foot in height, 
though it was now the month of November, and would be totally lost 
in consequence. 

At the village of Jejuri. instead of the continued mountain chains 
running east-north-east, with narrow openings between, the hills are 
disposed in a circular manner, like an amphitheatre, and form corre- 
sponding valleys. The only produce of these hills is a species of 
euphorbiuni called " chuppal shcin." 

From Jejuri to (he hanks of (he Nira river the country is poor, 
and the soil is little more than the debris of the rocks. Hut, on 

1 Holms spirants. ' Ilnlciis sni-fjiim. 
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approaching' the Nira, this becomes black and very susceptible of 
cultivation, if the round stones scattered over its surface were only 
removed. The village ofLonud, on the east bank of the Nira, and 
only a few miles distant, is surrounded by many fine fields well 
supplied with the means of irrigation and producing abundance of 
vegetables. The great defect in the agriculture of this part of the 
country is the want of inclosurcs, which might be made at little 
expense, the prickly euphorbiiim and ncriiim-loaved being found close 
at hand for this purpose. Such inc.losures, both here and in other 
purls of the Dckkau, would be a great improvement, since they would 
defend the vegetation against the strong north-east wind which blows 
nearly one half the year, and, from its drying influence, robs the soil 
of its natural moisture and deprives the plants of benefit from the 
dew. 

Beyond Lonud, we enter the Salpa pass, and come to the valley of 
Satara. Here the soil is much richer than that previously met with, 
being black and alluvial. It rests on a very deep substratum of grey 
earth denominated ch.ttnkar, from its containing china, a calcareous 
carbonate. 

A more plentiful supply of rain in this district had favoured the 
crops, and the appearance of the country, from its verdure, was pleas- 
ing to the eye. The hills, which were green to the tops and covered 
with brushwood, oll'ered an agreeable contrast lo the bleak and barren 
parts of the country just passed over. 

The situation of the village of Deour, in this valley, is romantic 
nnd beautiful. It is built on the south-east bank of a deep nulla, 
which forms a branch of the Wasna river, of which the banks are high 
and earthy and (he bed gravelly. The wild oleander grows in abund- 
ance close to the water edge ; and, at the village, a variety of fine 
trees rise in majestic grandeur and alfbrd a desirable shade from I he 
noonday beat of a tropical sun. The bouses here are also better 
built than those usually met with in this part, of the Dekkan, and arc 
neatly roofed with fiat, tiles. The general direction of the streams 
flowing through this valley is south ; those previously met with being 
north. 

From Deour to Pusasaoli is two stages, and the road leads through 
the Nahwi Ghat. The hills near the Ghiit became broken, and the 
country beyond Pusasaoli is flat, only one or two solitary hills being 
visible for some distance. 

Pusasaoli, which is a large town, contains a good bazaar, and sup- 
ports a manufactory of black kutnlies 1 for the Satara market. 

' A sort of Mankct. 
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The different kinds of soil known here are a dark brown one 
called " tainbra," and a gravelly earth denominated " sherwnt" or 
" karrak," according as it contains a less or greater proportion of 
chiina. The substratum of the former is trap in a state of decompo- 
sition ; and of the other, trap with beds of chftna. 

The first diners but little from the soil of Gujarat, called by Mr. 
Marshall kali-bhui, of the lower level. It is adhesive and cracks by 
drying-; but, if irrigated, may be cultivated with chuplagheon. 1 

When the field is ziraut, or dry land, " harbarri jundlu"'- and 
shctgheon, 1 may be raised during the cold weather on this kind of 
soil ; but btijri is its most common produce, which comes to per- 
fection in the rainy season. The other kinds are usually cultivated 
with k'.mlu-* and kni'liV 

The neighbourhood of this town presents extensive fields of good 
black soil in a waste state, which have not been cultivated on account 
of the almost total absence of rain during the last two seasons. The 
fields on the cast side only were in use, as abundance of means from 
nullas and wells exists there for irrigation. 

Parts of the country comprehended in the second division are 
equally barren as those that have been described in the first; but the 
rich and beautiful fields on the banks of the Krishna, amply compen- 
sate for tlic few miserable villages and unproductive lands which we 
meet with near the Yerla river. 

Among the latter the village of Aundhli was the most poor and 
desolate. The soil, which is here very sandy, rests on a bed of gravel, 
and produces nothing without the assistance of a plentiful monsoon ; 
from the failure of which, last season, an almost total absence of 
vegetation became the natural consequence, and the inhabitants, with 
the exception of a few, had deserted the village. 

The distinctions of the soil known at this place arc " changli kali 
zaniin," or pure black earth, which is a tolerably rich black mould 
from three, to four feet deep, resting on another of a grey colour, 
which contains much chiina. It is divided into the dry and garden 
lauds; but of the latter there are very few near Aundhli, and these 
are usually assessed at twelve rupees per bigab. The next, kind of 
soil is that known by the name of " marut," which is a black earth 
of a reddish tinge resting on gravel, and is usually two feet deep. 
This is generally cultivated with scalu, fi and is taxed from six rupees 
and a quarter to seven and a half. The last of the soils is " karrak," 

1 Tvittcum monooum. 1 Ciccr nrictimini. 

5 Tritlcum spelta. • Cmtliniius l'crsiciu. 

■"' Vriliesina sativa. " Holcua suceliarntiis. 
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wliicli, like lite former, rests on a bed of gravel, but is seldom mom 
tlian a foot in depth. It is divided into a better and worse kind, 
according as the proportion of grey calcareous earth be more or less 
to the quantity of stones and gravel. It commonly lets from a rupee 
and a quarter to a rupee and a half, and is cultivated with different 
kinds of oil plants. 

As we approach the banks of the Krishna, the country lies before 
us one extensive plain to the south-cast and north-west, whilst the ridges 
of hills on the north and south are barely visible and at a distance. 
The banks of the river, which arc deep and shelving, arc composed of 
black earth with mixed sand. The greater part of the soil on the 
north or left bank is of this description, but that on the right or south 
bank is more gravelly. 

From the Krishna river at Ycrvoi, to the Ghatparba at Argul, the 
country undulates, and presents here and there hilly ranges of broken 
basalt. Some parts of it consist of extensive plains covered by a 
little stunted grass, serving as pasture to numerous Hocks of antelopes, 
where only a few patches of scanty cultivation may be seen about 
the villages, and nothing can be expected in the way of improvement 
when the poorness of the soil, and the want of water, are inseparable 
obstacles to all attempts at cultivation. 

On the banks of the Ghatparba the hills of Padshapur became 
distinctly visible, and have a beautiful green appearance from being 
covered by thick jungle to the top, announcing at once the great 
difference of the country wc have jiow approached from that we have 
left behind. 

The greatest length of the hills appears to be from east to west, 
but the fine valleys, surrounded by them, open to the north and south. 
It is in this direction, also, that, the Ghatparba Hows to form the falls 
of Gokauk, which will be noticed after having described the appear- 
ance of the country through which our route lay. The valleys be- 
tween the hills are very fertile and highly cultivated. Many of the 
lields have been reclaimed from a state of jungle waste by culling 
down and burning the brushwood ; and much more in this way re- 
mains to be done, but can only be performed by those who have 
capital, and to whom, therefore, liberal encouragement should be held 
out. The soil is light and gravelly, but capable of producing rich 
crops of scalu and tur. 1 

Near Uclgaum the country again becomes undulating, and the 
low sloping hills which here diversify the. landscape, are covered b) a 

' Citysus t'lijiui. 
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deep stratum of black earth to within a few yards of their summits. 
Amygdaloidal pieces of broken basalt may be found on the surface of 
their greatest ascents, and numerous springs of good water arc seen 
percolating through the amygdaloid rock composing the interior of 
the lulls. The small streams flowing from thence, when obstructed 
in their course, form bogs, where a continued annual production and 
decay of water-plants causes an accumulation of the soil. 

Hut in situations where the water is in sufficient quantity to reach 
the hollows and lower grounds, it is then retained by means of a bund 
or dam, in order that the field may be cultivated with rice. The soil 
of these hollows is black and alluvial. 

In other places the soil of Belgamn, which is red and ferruginous, 
proves very inimical to healthy vegetation. The mango trees, which 
are very numerous in this vicinity, soon become dry and withered in 
appearance, and never acquire that beautifully conical form which they 
invariably assume in a more favourable and natural bed. The country 
for many miles to the north-east, is composed of marshy ground, and 
is cultivated in the monsoon with rice, and in the cold season with 
harbarri. 

Prom the village of Chota Bagwari, fourteen miles beyond Bel- 
gaum, the red ferruginous soil may be found at the base of the moun- 
tain ridges until we reach Kittor, where the hills have flat tops, and 
are covered by thick jungle instead of pasture grass, as at Bclgaum. 
They are composed of a stratified rock shewing alternate white and 
brown stripes, of which the extraordinary magnetic property will be 
described in the mineralogy of this part. 

Water is here less abundant in the high land than at Bclgaum, 
but is in greater quantity both in the tanks and nullas, Uice is 
always cultivated on the low lands, and sealu is the usual product of 
the higher level. 

FAM.S OF GOKAUK. 

This cataract, which is formed by the stream of the Ghalparba 
river, passing over a perpendicular quartz rock of a hundred and 
seventy -six feet, receives its name from the old fort of Clokauk, now 
in ruins. From this it is distant about two miles; is nearly ten miles 
east of the town of Pudshapur, and about a mile from the village of 
Knnur. The Ghatparba here flowing east-south-cast, not finding a 
passage north-eastwards through the body of the quartz sandstone 
hills of Padslmpur, has forced itself in a southern direction, and passes 
into an extensive plain of which the declination is southerly. 

In the dry season the body of water forming the fall is not very 
considerable; and the stream, after being broken by an intermediate 
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projection of the rock, descends in two separate columns to u semi- 
circular basin of still water. It lias, then, nothing very grand in its 
appearance similar to what is told us of Niagara; but, in picturesque 
beauty, may bear a comparison with the other celebrated cataracts 
which have engaged the attention of travellers. The whiteness of the 
descending columns ; the glittering rainbow appearance of the dazzling 
sun-beams on the silvery spray ; the murmuring noise of the water 
falling into the clear still basin below ; the black rugged appearance 
of large square blocks of perpendicular quartz rock abounding in the 
bed of the river; and the natural loneliness of the surrounding jungle, 
conspire to leave behind impressions which may be better felt than 
described. 

When, however, the stream of the Ghalparba has been swollen 
by the rains of the moousooii, the cataract will be seen to greater 
advantage. The breadth of the river at this time cannot be less than 
a hundred and eighty yards, and the sheet of descending water must 
form a grand and magnificent object. 

Even the apathetic Hindu could not here contemplate unmoved 
the majesty of nature, having recorded his admiration of her works by 
erecting a temple on cither side of the cataract; and dedicating them 
to that God who, in his creed, possesses supreme power in nature's 
destructive operations. 

Where the quartz sand-stone hills ascend from the river there is 
a Mahadcva temple built on each bank, which, judging from the style 
of the architecture, may lay claim to considerable antiquity. The 
roofs are formed of long Hat slabs of quartz rock, supported by short 
thick pillars of the same, and must have been constructed at great 
trouble and expense, when we consider the hardness of the materials 
composing them. The general figure of the temples is oblong; and 
each consists of only one story having several smaller side ones. They, 
therefore, differ from Ilitidd temples of modern erection, which are 
usually pyramidal, and have several stories diminishing in succession 
to the top. 

The rock in the bed of the river, and near the edge of the cataract, 
has been formed into deep circular holes of two to three feet in 
diameter, which have been apparently formed by the eddies originat- 
ing in a stream of water, that, meeting with resistance, receives a 
circular motion. 

From the brink of the semicircular basin, hollowed out by the 
falls, we descended to the water edge in order to view the cataract 
below. The path lies on the right-hand side between vertical column- 
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of quartz rock; anil the breadth of the passage is only sufficient to 
allow of one person going at a time. The opening leading into this 
lrom above is so low that it was necessary to creep on our hands and 
knees to get through. The loose blocks of rock wedged between the 
perpendicular columns, and forming its roof, hung over our heads like 
the sword over Damocles, keeping us in continual apprehension that 
the frail means of support giving way we might be crushed by their 
fall. 

On descending to the water edge the cataract is seen to loss 
advantage than when viewed from above, the rainbow appearance 
being no longer observable. The echoing noise of the falls, how- 
ever, is grand and impressive; and the large square masses of stone 
which have been hurled below by the rains of the monsoon, or the 
roots of the jungle plants penetrating fissures of the rock, lead us 
to think on the slow and silent influence of time midst this depth of 
solitude. 

The scenery about the cataract is worthy of admiration; and, in 
concluding this account, I may venture to say, that if a traveller's 
expectations are not fulfilled by a visit to the spot, his curiosity will at 
least be gratified. 

M1NF.UA1.0GY OF Till'. COUNTRY. 

The elevated table-land of the Dekkau is exclusively composed 
of rocks belonging to the tlclz-trap formation. The hills which rise 
on the western ghats as a base have conical or tabular forms, and are 
sometimes distributed in long ridges or terraces which run cast-north- 
east. 

At the openings in the hills west of Punah, known by the name of 
the Ghats, and which are the passages from the lower land of the Konkan 
into the higher land of the Dekkan, these tabular forms are grand and 
beautiful. They are generally triangular shaped, and insulated from 
each other by broad and deep ravines, of which the perpendicular 
descent cannot be less than twelve or thirteen hundred feet. 

The rock composing these tables is compact basalt of a black 
colour, in which hornblcnd predominates. 

About Punah, and further south-eastwards, the rocks are generally 
amygdaloidal, and become lighter in colour the farther they are re- 
moved from the western entrance. This amygdaloid is in no respect 
different, from the toad-stone of extra tropical climates. It shews 
embedded masses ofcalcedony, /oolites, and green earth; and in the 
neighbourhood of water courses, at the depth of five-and-twenty or 
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thirty feet below the surface, contains dnisy cavities of crystallized 
quartz, the appearance of which, in digging wells, indicates that water 
is near. 

A clay-iron ore, of a dark-brown colour, is found at this depth; 
and is sometimes penetrated by circular canals, which have been 
pervious to water. 

The amygdaloid rock, accompanying the iron ore, is similarly 
penetrated ; but its canals arc filled up by spiral pieces of white 
calecdony. 

Calcareous carbonate, denominated chuna, abounds on the banks 
of the water courses; and is seen occasionally in alternate strata with 
an impure bole, called by the natives " gerd." Chuna is also found, 
in (he form of calk-luff, in (lie beds of the millas; and is seen venc- 
genous in the basaltic and amygdaloid rocks at the village of'Lonud, 
where calcspar is also found in veins. 

Green-stone, heliotrope, agates, and horn-stones, are to be met 
with in the beds of the millas, and on the banks of rivers. 

On the surface of the amygdaloid, and immediately below the 
soil, specimens of rock crystal are occasionally discovered. They arc 
attached to the quartz veins, which run through the amygdaloid of 
the Uckkan east and west, corresponding in this respect with the 
hills of quartz-rock, which we afterwards meet with at Padshapur. 
The basalt of the Dekkan occurs both in columnar and globular 
forms, ami varies in colour from a bluish grey to a deep black. The 
latter kind is capable of receiving a high degree of polish, and is 
employed by the Hindus for the, interior of their temples. 

Along with the basalt and amygdaloid, there is a dcterminately 
aggregated rock of a grey colour, which is found in beds: its struc- 
ture is porphyritic ; and the disseminated crystals appear to be felspar, 
sometimes associated with calcspar. A somewhat similar rock, but 
of a red colour, is also distributed in beds through these hills. Of 
this the structure is amygdaloidal. 

Where the formation is traptulf, common opal is to be met with. 

from Pusasaoli to the banks of the (jhatparba, the mineralogical 
nature of the country is little dilfcrent from what has been now de- 
scribed. Calccdonies arc fewer, and columnar basalt becomes less 
common the farther we go to the southward. Jaspery clay-iron ore 
and red hematite appear more frequent, and are particularly abundant 
near the town of Mulgaon. 

At the village of Argul, only a few hundred yards from the 
north bank of the Ohatparba, the country changes. The rock here 
has some likeness to sandstone, but. is in fact aggregated quartz- 
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rock. It forms whole hills, of which the long" diameter extends 
from east to west. The structure of this rock is extremely hard, 
and in appearance it varies from a secondary sandstone to that of 
pure quart/.. 

This quartz-rock formation extends as far as Bclgaum, where we 
again meet with the amygdaloid. The undulating - ground here, which 
is of inferior height to the hills of broken basalt, is composed of a red 
Hay-iron-stone or laterite. It is sometimes of a yellowish colour, 
soli, and in a state of decomposition, from the action of the weather : 
in such instances it has much resemblance to iron rust. In cither 
case it is hard and undulated, forming an aggregated rock which is 
used for building. 

From Bclgaum to Kittor we meet with numerous pieces of iron 
ore scattered over the surface of the ground. They are most abund- 
ant where the soil is red ; and are chiefly to be met with near the 
hills lying south-east from Kittor. Some specimens of the ore are 
bubbled, having the appearance as if they had suddenly cooled while 
in a state of fusion. From the mixed nature of the rocks found in 
this part of the country, quartz, iron-stone, and basalt, being indis- 
criminately huddled together, I am inclined to think that some 
strong convulsion of nature must have produced this at some time 
or other; and the generally bubbled appearance of the rocks war- 
rants this conclusion. Specimens of black quartz are found among 
those rocks. 

In the immediate vicinity of Kittor the structure of the rocks is 
coarse slaty. They are composed of alternate layers of quartz and 
iron ore, varying in thickness from the sixteenth-part of an inch to 
that of a whole, which gives the rock a striped appearance. 

The effect which this rock produces on the magnetic needle is, 
however, the most extraordinary part of its nature. It has no in- 
herent magnetic power, since it docs not attract steel under any form ; 

but when cut into a parallelogrninieal figure, «.• ^ 

of which two sides arc longer than the other \ \ 

two, as here represented, it exhibits great power \ \ 

over the needle of a small pocket compass. * " 

If the side ah be presented to the north pole, it repels the needle ; 
but when brought round to the south pole, it attracts it. When the 
side ci) is presented to the north pole, the ellect is vice vers/! ; and if 
the stone be moved circularly over the glass of the compass, the needle 
is set in motion. 

It would appear, therefore, that this rock possesses polarity, hut 
does not exhibit any magnetic power in attracting simple steel. The 
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ore it contains is probably magnetic iron ore; and the well-ascertained 
(act in magnetism, that two magnets having a free motion will attract 
when different poles arc directed towards each other, and repel when 
the adjacent poles are of the same name, seems to explain the pheno- 
mena. 

TUB CULTIVATION OF pXs. 1 

The agricultural productions which are in general use among the 
people of the country having been already incidentally mentioned, I 
here pass over to others less frequently cultivated ; and will now-give 
some account of the cultivation of pan. 

This leaf which is in very general use among all classes of Hindus, 
and is chewed by them with supiiri, is the produce of a creeping 
plant, which has been denominated a vine. It has a light-green 
colour and sub-astringent taste, having a degree of pungency which 
at first excites an increased flow of saliva, but which diminishes, by 
repetition, the secretions of the mouth, and parches the tongue and 
fauces. 

In using it, a few bruised pieces of the areca-nut, with two or 
three grains of ilachi, 2 and a small proportion of carbonate of lime, 
arc wrapped up in one or more leaves of the plant. The whole is 
then chewed by the natives of India, from the same bad influence of 
example which has given tobacco a similar station among the in- 
habitants of Europe, 

In the cultivation of pan, both wind and sun are carefully ex- 
cluded, and a cool shade is studiously preserved for the rising plant. 
Willi this view an acre or more of ground is inclosed by a double 
hedge of thuhar, 3 or closely-bound twigs ; and the natural black soil 
of the place has its capacity for retaining moisture increased, by the 
addition of a considerable quantity of red argillaceous earth. This 
fact is practically well known to the pan cultivator, who is generally 
of a Hindu cast named Tirghul, and is supposed to have originally 
emigrated to this part of the Dckkun from the Camatic. 

The ground being now ploughed, and manured with horse-dung, 
if procurable, is smoothed by the harrow ; and is then considered to 
have undergone sufficient preparation for receiving seeds of the 
sheoga, 4 luitga, 5 and neemb trees, which grow up as the future sup- 
porters to the plant, and intended to serve after the manner of hop- 

1 Piper-betel. * Cnrdamomum minus. 

* Euphorbia ncriifiilia. ' Ilypcrantlicra moringa. 

s Corouilla gramlillurn. * Melia azadirachta. 
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sticks in England. These seeds arc usually sown, at the end of the 
monsoon, in parallel rows of two feet wide ; but sometimes a greater 
distance is left when the garden ground has not been divided into 
beds, by which it is intended that there shall be sufficient room to 
allow of the operations of weeding and irrigation being conveniently 
performed. 

On the trees springing up, some of them arc removed ; and in the 
middle of January, when the remainder have attained a foot or two 
in height, pan slips arc planted near each supporter, and from this 
dale, frequent irrigation of the garden becomes necessary. Generally 
two or more slips are inserted, which, according as they thrive, arc 
afterwards thinned; while, at the same time, the space of a foot and 
a hall' is left betwixt each supporter. 

The remaining operations arc training the pan to its supporter, 
renewing the red soil, and repeating the manure once a year. 

The expense of making a pan-garden of this kind is estimated 
from four to five hundred rupees, inclusive of the expense of keeping 
it up until the second or third year, before which lime there is no 
return. The pan plants are not exhausted before the eighth or ninth 
year, but are deemed most valuable during the sixth and seventh, the 
leaves being then in perfection. 

UEI.IC.ION AND CLASSES OV THE I X II AMTANTS. 

The Brahinans, who arc divided into the Konkanist, Deshist, and 
Karradi sects, form but a small proportion of the inhabitants of the 
country, and are to be chiefly met with in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, where they have hereditary right in the soil. They are in great 
numbers on the banks of the Krishna; and guided, as would appear, 
in their choice of settlements, by an idea of comfort, or the hopes of 
eain. are therefore less numerous in llie Dckkan division than further 
south, where a greater field is open to their ambition, from the. country 
being under the protection of men of llicir own class. Those of the 
Sudras practising trades, and who arc divided into as many tribes as 
there are arts among them, also bear a very small proportion to the 
great body of the people, which is composed of common Mahrattas 
and Lingaiyats. 

The common Mahrattas, who arc cultivators, are principally met 
with extruding from the Dckkan as far south as Tasgaon ; and the 
Lingaiyats inhabit the country from hence to Kitlor. The language 
of the former ceases to be generally spoken after passing Tazgaou ; 
and the Kauari is then universally used by the lower orders of the 
people. 
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Many of the Lingaiyats arc employed in trade, and are, indeed, 
the principal merchants on the hanks of the Krishna. They pretend 
to high degrees of purity, and carefully abstain from eating fish or 
flesh — a practice not so religiously observed among the common 
Mahrattas. The only object of their worship is the ling, " simulacrum 
membri virilis," which they generally keep suspended from their 
necks. 

They perform this worship in the rUahadeva temples ; but in those 
only where there is a separate and distinct, apotheosis of the ling. The 
ceremonies of their religion are conducted by the viragis, acting under 
the superintendence of the Bralunans, at the Mahadcva temples; and 
they are not, as the name implies, simply religious mendicants, who, 
from choice, have abandoned the concerns of the world ; but are the 
pretended offspring of the god. According to my information, every 
woman who, being barren, pays her addresses to the temple, and is 
blessed with offspring, devotes one of the children to the service of the 
deity ; and, in the event of that child being a male, he becomes an 
officiating priest among the Lingaiyats. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark the degrading superstition of 
such a religion ; for however pure may have been the original meta- 
physical idea of the institution of the liiigam, the effect now speaks for 
itself. 

At Yerur, on the Krishna, the Lingaiyats have a celebrated temple, 
liberally endowed with freehold lands for the support of the Hiahninns 
and dancing-women. It is dedicated to MaiiadIU'a, and is cele- 
brated for two deifications of the ling; one in its generative capacity, 
named ViiiAiuiADUA, signifying the prosperous hero; the other in a 
destructive capacity, named VIuai-atkha, 

The Jainas are also met with in considerable numbers south of the 
Krishna. Their establishments are monastic, as the .Jainas live in a 
manner separated from the other inhabitants of a village. Their 
houses, congregated together, and opening into a square court, are 
surrounded by a wall, within which stands a temple for the com- 
munity, where Paiusnatii is the chief object of worship. 

The .Jainas are mostly engaged in trade, and appear in their 
manners to be less influenced by superstitious observances than 
other Hindus. 

CONDITION 01 Till', lM'.OPl.li. 

Muhamnicdan history has informed us, and the experience of our 
time serves to confirm it, that the Dekkan has been at all times more 
subject to famine than most other parts on the western coast of India. 
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This happens, as would appear, when the lighter and upper strata of 
the clouds arc carried over that elevated table-land by a strong south- 
west monsoon wind. The heavier nnd inferior strata, when attracted 
by the lower country and hills of the Konkan, descend in rain ; so 
that, none being left for the parched lands of the Dckkan, famine is 
an inevitable consequence ; and the miserable inhabitants, forsaking 
Iheir homes to seek for food and shelter in the neighbouring countries, 
extend the evils which follow n partial monsoon. 

After a favourable rainy season, however, the Dckkan teems 
with grain ; though such is the irreparable loss caused by a bad 
one, that several prosperous years can scarcely bring with them a 
recompense. The little property of the people is expended in re- 
taining their existence : their cattle die for want of food. There are 
few of them so provident as to think of laying in a stock of grass 
from the Konkan against a bad season ; and their fields remain un- 
cultivated ; as they have not the means of doing so without getting 
more deeply in debt to an artful set of foreigners, the Gujar and 
Marwari Uauias, who come here intentionally to raise a fortune, and 
take every advantage of the poor cultivators which chance throws in 
their way. 

This is not a fanciful picture, and is a state of things obvious to 
all making the inquiry ; for the evil has been demonstrated by the fatal 
experience of the last two years, in the former of which but little rain 
fell, and almost none during the latter. I huvc ascertained, by repeated 
iuquiry, that when many of the villagers are pressed for subsistence in 
the hot season, it is usual for Banias to advance grain, on the condition 
of its being repaid double when the ensuing harvest ripens. The 
crop, therefore, raised by the cultivator is actually in the hands 
of the Bania before it has been cut down ; and as the culti- 
vator is his dependent, he has no remedy but to run again the same 
course. 

In a country like the Dckkan, so liable to have alternate good and 
bad seasons, a wide field is open for the intrigues of such men ; and 
the evil of the system is too great not to require a check from the 
legislature, — when it is an observation, not alone applicable to the 
natives of India, that men get into debt in proportion as the means of 
doing so become facilitated. 

The government and its officers are much disposed, no doubt, 
to ameliorate the condition of the inhabitants ; and there is reason 
to think that the mild spirit of British jurisprudence prevails in all 
that has been done for the country. It is to be feared, however, 
that its servants, in their over-zeal for the interest of the govern- 
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mcnt, may mislead it, and adhere too strictly to former custom in 
their assessments of lands. It may also be doubted if the assess- 
ment of former governments forms a fair criterion for our guid- 
ance ; since our executive is so good, and every thing so mi- 
nutely noted, that the people are deprived of many advantages de- 
rived from the grass and waste lands under the negligence of our 
predecessors. 

Tlit! inhabitants generally betray signs of great poverty. To see 
a silver ornament on the child of a cultivator in the Dokkan, is 
nearly as rare as it is common in the Konkau. It may be urged, 
perhaps, that they are thoughtless, spending their money on feasts, 
festivals, and marriages ; and that they are less guilty than other 
Hindus in this respect, I dare not advance, though I may venture to 
assert that they are not nunc so than those in other parts of the 
country, where there is more wealth and greater comforts. The fault 
rests not. then with them, but with the country where they have been 
doomed to live; and of this such is the poverty, that it must be as- 
sessed lightly until a little capital has been created among the riots 
or cultivators. 

It is a general complaint in the Dckkau, and indeed among all 
classes of natives, that the country is becoming poorer and poorer every 
day. That the Hindus are much inclined to make such complaints, 
and sometimes without cause, is well known ; but this is one which is 
well founded. India is situated, in regard to her commerce with Eng- 
land, precisely as F.nrope formerly was in regard to India, where, large 
commercial purchases being made by the former to supply the neces- 
sities of the state and individuals, little is taken in return by the latter 
country, which thus drains the other of its specie. This increasing 
poverty cannot be prevented if resources in this country are not 
found to render it independent, of supplies from Kngland, or its ex- 
portable produce be not allowed import there on more favourable 
terms than those, now in force. 

In a country, too, like this, where the manure of the dairy is used 
as fuel, it. is difficult to decide what should be done for the improve- 
ment of the land. It is known, however, that soil is much improved 
by stagnant water ; and if the natives in favourable situations would 
be advised to construct earthen bunds for retaining the rains of the 
monsoon, much of the hilly soil might be converted into tolerable 
land. Though the inhabitants on the banks of the Krishna appear 
more comfortable than those of the Dekkan, they were suffering, 
in common with the latter, from the partial fall of rain during last 
year. 
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The country about Bclgaum can seldom or ever want for water, 
when so many springs are (lowing- from the hills ; and as the monsoon 
both there and at Kiltor seldom entirely fails, the lands are very pro- 
ductive, and the condition of the inhabitants good. There is, more- 
over, a spirit for manufacture among the people in that part of the 
country, which lias, no doubt, bettered their condition, and forms a 
striking contrast to that of the people farther west. 



